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and later gets a glimpse into the management, or rather mis- 
management, of a college and into the deliberations of a board 
of trustees. Nor is the reader likely to forget, on the one hand, 
the Confederate reunion, with its annual parade and review of 
the fading remnants of Lee's armies, or, on the other, the 
machinations of the municipal politicians as exemplified in 
Plonny Neal. In characterization, too, there is the same variety, 
the same mastery of detail. There are no lay figures put in to 
bolster up the hero, but each character is endowed with an in- 
dividuality and interest of its own. It is a thoroughly clean, 
wholesome novel, fresh, sincere, and manly in spirit and style, 
optimistic and inspiring in its outlook on life. 

The author, son of Caskie Harrison, formerly professor of 
Latin in the University of the South and a man of southern 
birth and parentage, was for some time chief editorial writer of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. At present he is living in 
Charleston, West Virginia, and is devoting himself to literature, 
in which he appears to have before him an assured and brilliant 
future. 



The Ladies' Battle. By Molly Elliott Seawell. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 191 1. 

In entertaining and humorous fashion this little volume pre- 
sents compactly and cogently the chief arguments against 
woman suffrage, based not " upon the assumption that women 
are not equal to men, but upon the fact that men and women 
are not identical." After showing that the electorate is not 
founded on a natural right, — as many of the suffragists claim, — 
Miss Seawell brings forward two basic reasons against woman 
suffrage in this country: First, an electorate must be able to 
execute its own laws. But women are physically unable either 
to enforce the laws they might make, or even to deposit their 
ballots if disturbances should occur at the polls. Hence it is 
illogical, absurd, and unjust for one half the electorate to be 
absolutely dependent on the other half for protection against 
possible dangers in voting, and to lay upon the men all the 
dangers and difficulties of executing the laws which the women 
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claim the right to share in making. Second, no voter can claim 
maintenance from another voter. All voters must stand on the 
same level. If, then, a woman acquires a vote, she must give 
up her property privileges, exemptions, and immunities in the 
eyes of the law. Then follow a discussion and refutation of 
certain of the suffragists' stock arguments and an outline of 
what woman suffrage has accomplished, or rather failed to 
accomplish, in those states where it has been tried, — notably 
Colorado, Utah, and Washington. Very properly, Miss Seawell 
deplores on the part of American women, as compared with 
English women, their ignorance of and indifference to politics 
and state and national affairs, and insists that, were such igno- 
rance removed, there would be fewer suffragists. "I believe," 
she concludes, "that the most important factors in the state are 
the wives and mothers who make of men good citizens to 
govern and protect the state, and I believe woman suffrage to 
be an unmixed evil." 



The Poems of James Ryder Randall. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Matthew Page Andrews. New York: The Tandy-Thomas 
Company. 

It may come as a surprise to many readers that the author of 
Maryland ! My Maryland! James Ryder Randall, died barely 
three years ago, and that he left behind him in manuscript verses 
sufficient to make a volume of more than two hundred pages. 
Indeed, even in his native State of Maryland, there are many 
who have long been ignorant of the authorship of the stirring 
battle-song of the Confederacy and of the facts of Randall's 
life, and thus have been utterly neglectful of his memory. In 
order to extend the knowledge and appreciation of the life and 
work of the Maryland poet, the Randall Literary and Memorial 
Association was formed in 1909, and in 1910 under its auspices 
this collection of Randall's poems was put forth, edited with 
introduction and notes by Matthew Page Andrews. In the 
somewhat eulogistic introduction, there will be found a bio- 
graphical sketch of the "poet-laureate of the Southern Confede- 
racy," and also an interesting history of Maryland! My Mary- 



